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NATURE notes. 

iom By Ethel M. Hall. 
December, 19W* 

, fl wet wild season, that all plant life 
This has been sue ’ Noyember the oriental poppies 

has ^ r0 "' n . VCry ?' in even now, in the middle of December, 
began to bloom. ’ . to u]l f 0 ld their petals, and 

there are many roses condilion as 

if it had been Tulv. But for the majority, alas, there is not 
enourh sunshine to bring them to perfection, or we might 
have°plucked a bowl full of roses for Christmas Day. 

The leaf buds seem to be unusually swollen for the time 
of the year, and the honeysuckle, which is always an early 
spring comer, is already unfolding its little opposite leaves. 

The rhododendrons are covered with such large flower- 
buds that, with sufficient sunshine, they would assuredly 
be in bloom in a fortnight. I had the curiosity to gather 
one to-day and found the flower buds quite a quarter of an 
inch long inside their sticky wrappings, with perfectly formed 
tiny emerald green petals and dainty coral pink stamens. 
It would be very interesting to make a study of buds about 

the same date in different years and note the difference in 
them. 

I also found the white beam covered with minute flower 
uds and tiny silvery leaves already unfolding. 

t ink the furze is the only wild plant actually in flower 
hr 1 u Season ' "Eich I picked some beautiful flowering 
re i- t 1 ^ , 0r tvvo a S°- ^ ew people besides botanists 
our Vothtt mk> therC are tW0 distk >ct kinds of furze on 
all the vearT n i°° rs and llence the furze is in bloom 
It be LTtoT ' b he earl - v W«»er is the Ulex Europ.cn, 
*‘h April, while°°rz • ° Ut 0rtol,er ’ ancl continues in bloom 
■continues in bloom bl °° ming ln April and 
L/ex £« ropaeus is both v 

*«*nus, and beine a wiu. u? ger and stron ? er than UleX 

cr bloomer, the flower buds need 
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to be warmly wrapped up. Hence we find that 7h7^d7x 
is clothed with long brown hairs, while the calyx of Ulex 
nnmus is almost smooth. The furze is a most interesting 
plant altogether, being an excellent example of natural selec- 
tion and the survival of the fittest. Tn growing a seedling 
furze it would be found that it had trefoil leaves, the thorns 
being a later development for protective purposes. 

Again, if you examine a furze bloom you will find that 
the wings have little knobs each at their base which fit into 
the keel on either side. This mechanism is specially con- 
'Structed for fertilization and locks the whole lower part of 
the bloom together. The bee alights on the keel in order 
to gather the nectar, its weight disconnects the wings and 
the whole flower springs open, and the pollen bursting forth 
in a cloud over the bee, is carried on to another flower, thus 
■effecting cross fertilization. A bee. never visits a sprung 
flower as it knows quite well that no nectar is to be found 
in such a one, thus much time is saved. 

I wonder if anyone has ever heard a sort of fairy cannonade 
going on, on a gorse-covered common, on a hot day in July 
or August. On closer examination the cannon will be found 
to be the ripe furze pods bursting open and firing the tiny 
cannon ball in the shape of the furze beans to quite a distance ; 
the heat of the sun in contracting the pods acting as gunner. 

On Saturday, December 12th, I made a most interesting 
excursion in company with the Croydon Natural History 
Society to study the flow of Croydon Bourne. The bournes 
are supposed to be underground streams found in the chalk 
strata, which at certain seasons, after a very rainy season 
such as we have just had, make their appearance above the 
ground. It is known beforehand when to expect this flow 
by the rise of the water-level in neighbouring wells. 1 here 
have, been various ingenious explanations of the flow ol these 
bournes. They cannot be called springs, because theii ap- 
pearance is so irregular, and indeed the last flo\\ of the 
“Croydon Bourne” was seven years ago in 1897 . 

The most probable explanation is that, they are ue 
the underground water which is found nearh e ' e L vU ieiL 
in the chalk and which, being more or less poious an c 111 ( ’ 

absorbs the water as if it were a huge sponge, 
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" r to feed such streams as the 

irkles " ir0U ^'‘, g ° however, the under surface of 

j rrav. Vv lu strata hernmo^ 


Cray- ^‘ged the whole strata become, 

TZ* b rrz^^ * n outlet al the surface * 

saturated and the * < ^ „ 

hence the flow of no ^ other s, makes its appearance 
The Croydon Boumt, ' an( j the first spot at which. 

in a ' alley that is usua y Kenley an d Warlingham 

there is a marked oil the flow increases the point of 

in the Caterham a e> • « j n 1^97, the last occasion 

„°r«tehte Toume flowed, its highest point was between 
Caterham Manor and Harden Lodge, but m earlier tune, 
it has risen still higher toward Harden Paik. 

We met with it just below the Rose and Crown inn, 
and followed its course for about two miles down to Purley. 
It had the appearance of a clear, swiftly flowing stream of 
about three feet in width. Its flow had been measured at 
half a million gallons daily just above the waterworks at 
Kenley, and this volume increases daily, reaching to a daily 
flow of over 900,000 gallons. I am told that it will cease 
to flow in a few months’ time, and there will be no trace of 
it left, nor may it appear again for years unless we get 
exceptionally heavy rains. 


more 




SHORT NOTES ON SOME P.N.E.U. PRINCIPLES 

dy Students of the House of Education. 
EDUCATION IS THE SCIENCE OF RELATIONS. 

By M. Owen. 


Children are human beings ; from the first they have not a. 

separate child nature ; they have the same nature as adults 

they are persons — and as such have bodies through which 
and by which the persons act. The body responds to spiritual 
impulses, receives and communicates impressions and is the 
means by which the spiritual being establishes relations with 
the material world. Everyone comes into the world capable 
of forming relations ; some have greater affinities in one direction 
than others, and while one child will receive one class of ideas, 
and assimilate it quickly, another will choose another class 
altogether. 

Ideas entering and being actively received into the mind 
make impressions on the brain substance which thus becomes 
the recorder of ideas. On this basis also rests the power of 
forming those habits, in obedience to which we pass nine-tenths 
of our lives. 

The functions of the human being under education are 

(a) To form good habits. 

(b) To assimilate ideas. 

The first habits of the child— cleanliness, order, etc., should 


be formed for him in infancy, but later lie must form his own. 
This he will do according to the ideas he has assimilated. 
Ideas cannot be given to a child unless he actively recei\es 
them, and makes them his own. 

The duties of the educator are : 

(a) To put the child into the way of receiving ideas which 
may help him to establish the necessaty 1 elutions. 

(b) To see that the child forms good habits. 

The test that should be applied to everything concernwg^^ 
child is the question, Is_it the best 01 inn . 


